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Body 


Welcome to the Climate Fwd: newsletter. The New York Times climate team emails readers once a week with 
stories and insights about climate change. Sign up here to get it in your inbox. 


This week, consider the State of the Climate address that wasn’t delivered and join Team Climate on a burger taste 
test. 


What Trump didn’t say on Tuesday night 


As was widely expected, President Trump didn’t say anything about climate change in his State of the Union 
address on Tuesday. And why would he? It’s clear by now that the issue simply isn’t a priority for him. 


But that got us thinking: If one were to give an update on the state of American climate policy after one year of the 
Trump administration, what would it look like? 


We’d start with the fact that the administration has pushed to dismantle nearly all federal regulations related to 
climate change. That includes the Clean Power Plan to reduce emissions from power plants and a federal flood 
standard that would have required new infrastructure projects to prepare for a changing climate. (See our updated 
deregulation tracker for the full list.) And it includes a disavowal of the Paris climate agreement. 


But you’d also want to note that Mr. Trump hasn't been able to halt many of the most important trends around the 
country toward lower emissions. Plenty of states, like California and New York, are still pressing ahead with their 
own local climate policies. The coal industry, responsible for a quarter of the nation’s emissions, continues to 
shrink, edged out of the energy market by less expensive natural gas despite Mr. Trump’s efforts to save it. 


On top of that, the cost of wind and solar continues to drop rapidly as technology advances. Even after Mr. Trump’s 
recent tariffs on solar imports, more utilities are turning to renewable energy as the lowest-cost source of new 
power. Electric vehicles are making inroads. Other countries are still crafting an international climate treaty without 
the United States. 


It’s fair to say that those two broad dynamics — the Trump administration’s regulatory rollbacks and the stubborn 
march of clean energy — have fought each other to a standstill. America’s carbon-dioxide emissions fell to a 25- 
year low in 2017, though some forecasters think they could rise slightly this year. When it comes to climate action, 
the country is in a holding pattern. 


The catch, as scientists have warned, is that we’ve reached the point on climate change where a holding pattern is 
no longer sufficient to give us a decent shot at stabilizing global temperatures this century and avoiding irreversible 
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changes to Earth’s weather patterns, polar caps and fragile ecosystems. It won’t be enough for emissions in the 
United States and other major economies to flatline or decline slowly in the years ahead. They need to fall sharply 
to nearly zero by midcentury. Even a few years of delay could make that task much harder. 


That’s what makes climate change unlike other policy issues. There’s an unforgiving timeline dictated by physics, 
and the rate of change matters as much as the direction. In that context, even a temporary impasse can be hugely 
consequential. 


Video: billion-dollar storms 


The storms, wildfires and other disasters of 2017 caused a record $306 billion in damage in the United States. 
Here’s a video explainer looking back at the three major hurricanes of last season, each of which illustrated a 
different aspect of how climate change can fuel these destructive and costly storms. 


How passable is the Impossible Burger? 


Many of you have asked about cutting back on meat consumption to reduce agricultural greenhouse gas emissions. 
So, on a recent afternoon in Manhattan, the New York Times climate team tried the Impossible. 


We made the trek to Bareburger, near the corner of 46th Street and Ninth Avenue, to taste an Impossible Burger. 
The patty, conceived in Silicon Valley in 2011, is a meatless yet “bloody” substitute for the classic hamburger. 

The company that makes them claims they produce 87 percent less greenhouse gas emissions than a regular beef 
patty. (As we wrote last week, raising livestock is a significant contributor to worldwide emissions.) 


The Beyond Burger, created by a different company, was also on offer. According to our server, this was a “lighter” 
alternative to the Impossible, and a popular choice among vegetarians who don’t want what they eat to resemble 
meat. It is made with pea protein rather than soy leghemoglobin, the magic ingredient that, according to 
Impossible Foods, makes their burger such a good impostor. 


None of us are vegetarians. But we ordered some of each, and agreed beforehand that this was not a rigorous 
scientific experiment. 


At first bite, the Impossible Burger did not gush with quite as much “blood” as Team Climate expected. The mouth- 
feel was a little sinewy, followed by a nutty aftertaste. Yet, with all the trimmings, it might be hard to distinguish the 
Impossible Burger from meat (especially if one were very hungry, or otherwise impaired). The Beyond, we 
concurred, was less impressive as faux meat. It more closely resembled the average supermarket veggie burger: 
dry and a little tough. 


Teetering on the edge of the uncanny valley, the Impossible Burger is passable, which, we guess, makes it 
possible. But ultimately we aren’t sure it rivals the real thing, yet. 


Our friends on the Business desk conducted their own Impossible taste test last year, bringing together a butcher, 
a Cardiologist, a vegan and a technology reporter. Watch what happened. 


Tyson Foods has invested in Memphis Meats, a start-up that grows meat in the lab from animal cells. 


Scientists in Britain have named the worst sandwiches for the environment, as measured by greenhouse gas 
emissions. Homemade sandwiches are much better than the ready-made versions sold in stores. The scientists 
also recommend reducing ingredients like lettuce, tomato, cheese and meat, so enjoy your bread sandwich. 


We'd love your feedback on this newsletter. Please email thoughts and suggestions to climateteam@nytimes.com 


If you like what we’re doing, please spread the word and send this to your friends. You can sign up here to get our 
newsletter delivered to your inbox each week. 


And be sure to check out our full assortment of free newsletters from The Times. 
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